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WHERE IS ROYAL? 


* Royal! Royal! where are you?” 

But there was no answer. 

** Joanna,” said Lucy, ‘do you know 
where Royal is?” 

For, just at that moment, she saw Jo- 
anna sitting at the window of her room. 

**No,” said Joanna, “I don’t know; 
but he can’t be far off, for it is only a 
few minutes since I heard him whistle.” 

** Whistle ?” said Lucy. 

“Yes,” replied Joanna; “ it sounded as 
if he was blowing some whistle, which he 
had made out of a willow.” 

**] wish I could find him,” said Lticy. 

Just at this moment, Lucy heard a long ' 
drawn and very clear whistle, which seem- 
ed to be very near. 

**Royal!” said Iucy; ‘‘ Royal! is that 
you? Where are you?” 

There was no answer, but only a repeti- 
tion of the same shrill and long-protract- 
ed sound. 

Lucy began to look eagerly around the 
yard. 

** Royal!” said she, “ Royal, is that you 
whistling ?” 

Another long whistle. 

**Ah, Royal,” sai@ Lucy, “I know where 
you are; you've hid somewhere. I know 
you.” 

So saying, Lucy began to look around 
the yard in every direction, but no Royal 
was to be seen. She went to the garden 
gate, and looked under the shrubbery, but 
there was no Royal there. 

At length, she paused, not knowing 
where to look next; and after resting a 
moment, she said,— 

** Whistle again, Royal.” 

So Royal whistled again. The sound 
seemed to come from upwards, and Lucy 

looked up towards the house. 

“Ah,” said she, ** Royal, I know where 
you are. You are in the house by some 
of the windows. I know—you are at 
mother’s window—or else at Joanna’s. 
Joanna, isn’t he in your room?” 

** No,” said Joanna. 

“And don’t you know where he is?” 

** Yes,”’ said Joanna. 

** Well, tell me then; do, Joanna. 
tired of looking for him.” 

Joanna only smiled; and Lucy finding 
that she could get no information from her, 


I’m 


side, leaning her arms upon the window 
sill, and looking out of the window. 
** Royal,” said she, ‘I should think you 
might tell me where you are.” 
Royal answered by calling out, ‘‘ C-0-0-p;”” 
just as the children were accustomed to do, 
when playing hide and go seek. The di- 
rection of the sound of a voice is generally 
more perceptible than that ofa whistle ; 
and it was particularly so in this case, for 
Lucy at once perceived that the sound 
came from somewhere in the air. She 
looked up in the direction from which the 
sound seemed to proceed, and, to her 
great astonishment, saw Royal comforta- 
bly seated near the top of a great oak tree, 
which stood in the corner of the yard. 
He was almost concealed by the branches. 

“Why, Royal!” exclaimed Lucy; ‘* what 
are you doing there?” 

** Making whistles,” said Royal. 

**O Royal!” exclaimed Lucy again. 





HMloral Tales. 
ae 


THE SCHOOL TEACHER. 


“Oh, mother, are you not surprised that 
Clara Thurston has taken a school in N.? 
Should you not think Mr. Thurston would 
be ashamed to let her teach, when he is 
known to be so wealthy ?” 

**T should, indeed, be astonished, did 
Inot think that you have been misinform- 
ed. It cannot be that he has kept Clara 
ata boarding school for three years, in or- 
der that she might be fitted to teach a par- 
cel of dirty, ignorant children in N 
Who told you that she had taken a school, 
my dear!” 

“TI met Lucy Levant, at Mrs. L.’s this 
afternoon; they were talking about it, 
when I went in. Lucy says that Charles 
Bently, who, you know, has been very 
attentive to Clara, since she left school, 
says he will have nothing more to say to 
her. He thinks that she does not possess 
a very fine disposition, probably her indif- 
ference to him gave him that idea; and 
teaching school at N—— will not serve 
to improve it.” : 

The subject of this conversation was an 
only child, and from the time that she 
could make known her wants and wishes, 














said that she knew Royal was in the 
house; and she ran in, and went up stairs 
to search the chambers which looked out 
towards that side of the house, especially 
such as had any windows open. She 
looked in them all in vain. Then she 
went to Joanna’s room, and stood by her 


they had all been gratified by her loving 
parents. But this indulgence did not have 
the effect which it generally has; it did 
not make Clara selfish, and perverse; but 
as she saw self-denial practised by her pa- 
rents, she also, learned to forget herself, in 


. passed away, and with it the remembrance 


her. And on her return from school, 
where she had graduated with much honor, 
she was perfectly willing to comply with 
the requst which her father made, that she 
should teach school for a short time, in 
order to become even more familiar with 
what she had learned. 

Those who seemed so interested in the 
young school teacher, were Mrs. Watson 
and her daughter. Mrs. Watson was a 
widow, and Sarah was her only child. 
She was not wealthy, but with the interest 
derived from eight hundred dollars, togeth- 
er with money obtained by tlre private 
sale of artificial flowers, she managed to 
keep up quite a fashionable appearance. 
They had imbibed the false notion that so 
extensively prevails, that labor is disgrace- 
ful, and they preferred to deprive them- 
selves of many comforts, rather than to 
make artificial flowers on alarge scale, and 
have it known to the world. 

But to return to our heroine. As all 
strange events soon cease tobe wondered 
at, the matter of Clara Thurston’s taking 
a school was soon forgotten. Mrs. Wat- 
son and daughter found other subjects for 
tittle-tattle, and Mr. Charles Bently, who 
would have nothing to say to a school 
teacher, became the devoted admirer of 
an artful artificial flower maker. But time 


of Clara Thurston. She had taken the 
school for three months only; butat the end 
of that time, she was invited to continue 
her teaching, and as she loved the children, 
and was beloved by them, she accepted. 
the invitation. She was but twenty miles 
from home, and therefore could often see 
her parents; but while visiting them, she 
never went into society, and consequently 
but little was seen of her in her native 
town. After teaching about two years, 
however, she returned hom<, looking as 
she had ever looked, very pretty, and with 
as sweet a disposition as you would wish 
a young lady to possess. She was a great 
favorite. with sii but Mrs. Watson and 
Sarah; who, not knowing how matters 
stood, feared that Charles Bently might be 
induced to have something to say to a 
school teacher. Thus matters stood, when 
one afternoon about four months after Miss 
Thurston’s return, the inhabitants of B—, 
where Mr. Thurston resided, were very 
much surprised to see a splendid coach, 
drawn by two beautiful horses, roll along 
the street, and stop at Mr. Thurston’s door. 
Curiosity was all alive to know from 
whence came the carriage, and whose it 
was. They knew that it could not belong 
to Mr. Thurston, for although he possess- 
ed the means, yet he would not be likely 
to purchase so expensive a carriage. All 
that the most inquisitive could discover, 
was, that there was a foreigner stopping 
at Mr. Thurston’s, and that probably the 
coach belonged to him; but what he was 
there for, no one could tell. The foreign- 
er’s business at B— was still involved in 
obscurity, when on the second afternoon 
after his arrival, the coach was brought to 
the door. He came out, accompanied by 
Miss Clara, and after having seated her, 
he placed himself at, her side, and speak- 
ing to the driver, they started for a ride 
about town. All eyes were intently fixed 
upon them. Some disinterested persons 
prophesied a speedy wedding; but the 
envious ones thought nothing more ab- 
surd. The tryth was, they could not be- 
lieve that os good future was in store 
for theyoung school teacher. They were 
determined to know the whole, however, 
and with this intention, they lost no op- 





promoting the happiness of those around 





astonishing to notice what attention Mrs. 
Thurston’s domestics received ; the most 
aristocratic lady in B—, would stop if she 
met one of them in the street, and inquire 
after the family, and how they were get- 
ting along. And when they called on the 
neighboring kitchen girls, they were invit- 
ed into the dining-room, and were there 
received by the Mistress, and interrogated 
with regard to the affairs of the Thurston 
family. At last there came from N., where 
Clara Thurston had formerly taught schoel, 
a lady who solved the mystery, and ex- 
plained why the foreigner was visiting at 
Mr. Thurston’s. She said he was an En- 
glishman, who left his home to visit the 
United States, that as he was wealthy, and 
had time enough, he determined to visit 
not only the great cities, but the principal 
towns; and as he was passing along, he 
stopped at N. It happened that in 
one of his rambles, he passed the school 
house where Miss Clara taught school, 
and being curious to see the interior, 
he went in. He was astonished to. find 
so accomplished a lady as Miss Thurs- 
ton in her conversation proved to be, and 
on his return to the hafel where he stopped, 
he informed the landlord that he had de- 
cided to stop some time with him. He 
remained in N. about three weeks, and 
then left with the understanding that he 
was to return in six months, and claim 
Clara as his bride. And shein the mean- 
time was to close her school, and prepare 
for his coming. When this was made 
known to the inhabitants of B—, they were 
not slow to guess the conclusion of the 
whole matter. And though some were 
loth to believe it, they were at length com- 
pelled to do so, for in a week from the 
stranger’s arrival, Miss Clara had changed 
her name from Thurston to Gordon, and 
departed with her husband for England. 
Mr. Bently, it was said, felt when it was 
too late, that he had lost a treasure; but 
to console himself he took Miss Sarah 
Watson * for better, for worse;”’ and she 
supported him by making artificial flow- 
ers. J. G. 
Gorham, Me., 1850. 
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ORIGINAL. 
QUEENS OF FRANCE.—N® XIV. 
BMPRESS ANSGARDE, and ALICE OF ENG- 


LAND. Reign of Louis Seeond, whose 
wives they were. 


From 871—To 977. 


When but seventeen years of age, Louis 
le-Beque, or the Stammerer, formed a 
clandestine marriage with Ansgarde, maid 
of honor to Richilde. As this union was 
formed without the consent of his parents, 
Charles was compelled to submit to a sep- 
aration from Ansgarde, to whom he was 
tenderly attached, and by whom he had 
two sons, Lowis 3d, and Carloman, who 
both reigned after their father. Not con- 
tent with this unjust act, Charles-le-Cheuve 
obliged Louis to marry Alice or Adelaide 
of England, “for the purpose of setting 
, aside the claims of the children by the 
first marriage.”’ After the death of Charles, 
Ansgarde, whose marriage took place 15 

years before, appealed to Louis to reinstate 
’ herself and her children in their rights. 
‘*Hinemar, archbishop of Rheims, and the 
Pope, John Eighth, decided this difficult 
case, and pronounced in favor of Ansgarde, 
who was acknowledged Empress, as Charles 





portunity of gaining information. It was 


le-Cheuve did not appeal to the Ecclesias- 
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COMPANION. 











tical Court to proclaim the divorce.”” Lou- 
is was much gratified at this decision, and 
as he had never ceased to love his first wife, 
he was gladly re-united to her. His sec- 
ond wife, Alice, became the victim of these 
manouvres, and suffered much in conse- 
quence, as she was attached to Louis. 
She gave birth to Charles le-Simple, five 
months after the death of Louis, who reign- 
ed but one year. The time and place of 
his death is not known. Fearing that his 
double marriage might create a difficulty 
among his sons, Louis 2nd named Louis 
8rd and Carloman, his joint successors, 
but their reign was very short, and no 
mention is made of their wives or their 
posterity. Some historians have named 
Engeberge, daughter of the duke of Spo- 
letto, as the wife of Louis 3rd, but it is 
very doubtful whether any such marriage 
took place. After the Emperor’s death, 
Engelberge retired to a convent of Benedic- 
tines at St. Sexte, in Plaisance, where she 
died in the year 890. 


EMPRESS RICHARDE, Queen of Charles 
Third, Charles le-Gross, (or, the Fat.) 
Richarde was the daughter ofa Scottish 

King, and was married to Charles le-Gross 

in the year 877. This monarch was un- 

worthy the crown which he wore, “and 
incapable of supporting its burthen, he 
became much enfeebled by retirement and 
fasting, which still more affected his nat- 
urally weak mind. He possessed a very 
jealous disposition, and some of his nobles, 
desirous of possessing the office held by 

Luitgard, Bishop of Verceil, his prime min- 

ister, accused him of improper conduct 

with Richarde. Luitgarde was expelled 
from court, notwithstanding his protesta- 
tions of innocence, and Richarde was tra- 

duced before a tribunal of nobles in 887. 

The Empress asserted her innocence with 

the most solemn oaths, but notwithstand- 

ing this, and her demand for a trial by 
fire, the divorce was pronounced, and 

Richarde was obliged to retire to the mo- 

nastery of Audelmane in Alsace, which she 

had herself built, and richly endowed. 

Richarde lived there ten years, and died in 

897, deeply lamented by all who knew 

her. Her reputation for wisdom and vir- 

tue, was very great, yet we think she did 

decidedly wrong in refusing to aid her 

unfortunate husband, who appealed to her 
for relief after his dethronement by his 
discontented subjects. She certainly man- 
ifested anything but a christian spirit when 
she refused to aid Charles, who, home- 
less and helpless, requested her assistance. 

He would probably have died of starvation 

had he not been relieved by his old minis- 

ter Luitgard, who had met with such ill 

treatment at his hands. 


QUEEN FREDERUNE, wife of Charles 4th, 
also called le-Simple. 

Some historians assert that Charles 
Fourth had a wife previous to his mar- 
riage with I’rederune, but her name is not 
known, although it is said that she left a 
daughter called Gisele, who married Rol- 
lin, duke of Normandy. The name of 
Frederune’s father is not mentioned, but 
she was sister to the bishop of Chalons- 
sur-Marne: at-her marriage, the king pre- 
sented her with the two royal palaces of 
Corberry, and Pointgoin. Whatever mer- 
it this princess possessed, she could not 
bestow upon her husband the energy and 
activity necessary to command, and in 
the reign of Charles-le-Simple, the impe- 
rial crown was lost to the kings of France, 
and the debilitated descendants of Charle- 
magne, were overthrown, and several 
usurpers divided this great empire.” Fred- 
erune lived in retirement, and her exist- 
ence would probably have been unknown, 
but for the religious edifices she founded, 
and for the four daughters which she bore 
to Charles. She died in the year 917, and 
was buried in the Cathedral at Rheims. 

EstELLF. 








Religion, 


“My FATHER’S PRAYERS. 9 


Sueh was the answer given by a young 
lady, a recent convert, when asked what 
in particular had led her to think serious- 
ly upon the subject of religion. The re- 
mark left a deep impression upon the mind, 
and seemed truly to be an overwhelming 
argument in favor of family prayer. The 
father of the person referred to is a ruling 
elder in one of our churches, and a man of 





true piety and zeal. He is known to be 
an ardent lover of family prayer, and not 
merely for the name, but for the solid en- 
joyment he finds in keeping the command- 
ments of God. His family and surround- 
ing friends have a large share in his sup- 
plications, and he has lived to see an an- 
swer to his prayers in the conversion of 
an affectionate daughter. This is but one 
instance among many, perhaps, that have 
come to the knowledge of the reader; yet 
it is one that goes strongly to recommend 
family religion. OQ how many parents 
will be upbraided in that trying day, by 
children, with ** Father, mother, you never 
prayed for me!” O how little are many 
of us who are parents, doing for the salva- 
tion of those children whose eternal welfare 
had, to a certain extent, been placed in 
our hands. They have souls that will be 
lost, if not saved. What parent does not 
desire the salvation of his child? What 
would we not do for the good of their 
bodies? Yet their souls are of more value 
ten thousand thousand times. Christian 
parent, would it detract from your happi- 
ness to know that you had been the instru- 
ment in their salvation, that your prayers 
had been answered in their conversion; 
and to hear them say, when interrogated 
as above, “It was my father’s prayers,” 
*‘ my father’s kind admonitions.”"—Presb’. 


Morality. 
"A CURE FOR A BAD TEMPER. 


A cheerful ‘temper—not occasionally, 
but habitually cheerful—is a quality which 
no wise man would be willing to dispense 
with in choosing a wife. Itis like a good 
fire in winter, diffusive and genial in its 
influence, and always approached witha 
confidence that it will comfort and do good. 
Attention to health is one great means of 
maintaining this excellence unimpaired, 
and attention to household affairs is anoth- 
er. The state of body which women call 
bilious, is most inimical to habitual cheer- 
fulness—and that which girls call having 
‘** nothing to-do,”’ but which I call idleness, 
is equally so. I have always strongly re- 
commended exercise, as the first rule for 
preserving health ; but there is an exercise 
in domestic usefulness, which, without su- 
perseding that in the open air, is highly 
beneficial to the health both of mind and 
body, inasmuch, as it adds to other bene- 
fits, the happiest of all sensation that of 
having rendered some assistance or done 
some good. 

Let me entreat my young readers, if they 
eyer feel a tendency to causeless melan- 
choly, if they are afflicted with cold feet 
and head-ache, but above all, with impa- 
tience and irritability, so that they can 
scarcely make a pleasant reply when spok- 
en to, let me entreat them to make a trial 
of the system I am recommending, not 
simply to run into the kitchen and trifle 
with the servants, but set about doing 
something that will add to the general 
comfort of the family, and that will, at 
the same time, relieve some member of 
that family of a portion of daily toil. I 
fear it is a very unromantic conclusion to 
come to; but my firm conviction is, that 
half the miseries of young women, and 
half their ill tempers, might be avoided by 
habits of domestic activity.—Mrs. Ellis. 

















Benevolence. 


LETTE R FROM TEXAS. 
SUNDAY SCHOOLS. ° 

Can a Sunday school be sustained in 
the country? Some ten years since Mrs. 
Penn, wife of D.G. Penn, Esq., commenc- 
ed a small Sunday school at her private 
residence, on San Jacinto, Harris county. 
She had no library—nothing in the way 
of Sunday school publications, but afew 
which she had brought with her, (miscella- 
neous volumes,) no person to aid in 
teaching, no minister of the Gospel in the 
settlement, no preaching, no church, no 
school house, and she the only professor of 
religion in the settlement, a large majority 
of her neighbors being Romanists; was 
notthe prospect gloomy? But Mrs. P. 
saw that she was surrounded by a rising 
generation, growing up in ignorance of 
Gospel truth, and she felt it her duty to 
make an effort to impart to them those 
truths. She found a few willing to re- 





ceive instruction; she persevered, and 
now behold the result. A very neat and 
comfortable country church, a good week 
day school, the stated preaching of the 
Gospel on the Sabbath, one of her schol- 
ars converted, and now become secretary 
of the school, which has become a well or- 
ganized Union Sunday School, of some 
thirty scholars, having a good supply of 
the publications of the American Sunday 
School Union. These are parts of the re- 
sults of Mrs. Penn's efforts in the Sunday 
school cause on the- San Jacinto, about 
ten miles above the celebrated battle 
ground of that name. Eternity alone 
will reveal the whole. Can Sunday schools 
be sustained in the country, in advance of 
a regular gospel ministry, and among a 
southern people? Let the above facts 
answer the question. 

Can a Sunday school be sustained in the 
country? come to Texas and we will show 
you. 

VALUE OF SECOND HAND BOOKS. 

A short time since an agent of the Am. 
Sunday School Union at Houston, Texas, 
was searching in the streets of that city 
fora wagon by which to send a box of 
publications to the interior. On inquiring 
of a wagoner whom he met, to what part 
of the country he was destined, he was 
asked, “Is not your name B ’ Teo 
which the agent replied affirmatively. 
‘** Do you recollect,’ continued the wagon- 
er, ‘‘ giving me a book several years since, 
on the road near H rr” '“}dewet,” 
replied the agent. ‘ Well,” continued 
the wagoner, in the year , you met 
me on the road, and asked me to accept as 
a gift, acopy of ‘ Doddridge’s Rise and 
Progress.’ I told you that I had no de- 
sire to read books of that kind. You 
asked me if I would accept of it and take 
it to my wife. I consented. You then 
gave me some tracts. On my way home, 
I concluded to read the tracts, and on do- 
ing so, I became much interested in regard 
to the salvation of my soul. I then pe- 
rused with deep interest the book. - The 
reading of these works, through the in- 
fluence of the Holy Spirit, commenced in 
my soul a work of grace which caused me, 
T trust, to become a new man in Christ 
Jesus. I have now been for some years, a 
minister in the Methodist Church. I am 
glad to have met with you, for I have long 
wanted to see you, and let you know that 
your labor in my case, unpromising as the 
prospect appeared at the time, was notin 
vain. And there, in the midst of the 
streets of a busy city, the wagoner shed 
tears of joy on account of meeting the in- 
dividual who gave him a second hand 
copy of Doddridge’s Rise and Progress, 
which, with a few religious tracts, had 
proved the means under God, of his con- 
version. Will not this encourage persons 
in countries in which the second hand re- 
ligious books abound, to gather them up 
and send them to the American Sunday 
School Union and other societies, that they 
may b> sent to Texas and other destitute 
countries. —Congregationalist. 

















Nursery. 








THE STARS. 


Mamma, what are the stars doing all 
day, when wedo not see them? Do they 
go into heaven for more light? 

No, my child, they are shining in the 
sky all day. We do not see them because 
of the great light of the sun; but when 
the sun sets we see them again. 

But, mamma, who keeps putting light 
into them? Do they never go out? 

It is God, my child, who always keeps 
them bright. They are the same now as 
when first he filled them with pure light, 
and bade them shine on to the end of time. 

Are they set in the floor of heaven, 
mamma ? 

They are hung forth in space, my dear. 

Does nothing hold them up, that they 
do not fall ? 

They are upheld by the great power of 
God. 

Does God know how many stars there 
are, mamma? 

Yes, he telleth the number of them; he 
calleth them by all their names. 

How can he count so many ? 

Because there is nothing which he can- 
not do. Do you forget, my dear, the time 
when your brother Alfred was ill, and the 





doctor said he could do no more for him? 
Do you remember how he lifted his eyes 
towards heaven, and said, “‘ There is but 
one who can help—my Father who is in 
heaven ?”’ 

But, mamma, our Father in heaven did 
not make him better, though we asked 
him every day. 

But it pleased the Lord to take your 
dear brother to himself. 

Did he make him an angel, mamma. 

I hope so, my child. 

I think the angels would be very happy 
when my brother went to dwell with them, 
he was such a dear Alfred. I often wish 
he was here again, but he does not come. 


I cannot hear his footsteps, nor his voice | 


anywhere. 

But, I dare say, he loves to be above 
yonder twinkling stars better than to be 
on earth with us. And so I will try to be 
happy, because he is happy. I will not 
wish him back. 

O, do not weep, mamma, and I will 
sing you my evening hymn, and will make 
you very glad, if you will not weep. 

I was ‘weeping because we can never 
see your brother on earth again, but I 
know it is better for him to be in heaven. 

There, Iam happy now, because the 
smile has come back to your cheek. Do 
not feel sorry any longer.— Reaper. 


THINK AGAIN. 


“Oh mother, I wish you would whip 
Edwin; he struck me in the face with his 
hoop stick?” cried little Emma, as she 
came running home from school, with the 
blood gushing from her lips. 

“* Why, Edwin,”’ exclaimed the mother, 
“how came you to hurt your sister so 
badly ? 
it intentionally.” 

“*No, mother. Sister knows that it was 
an accident. She came running in my 
way, when I was driving my hoop, and the 
stick struck her; J did not. 

**Cometo me, Emma, and let me wash 
the blood from your face; then I will 
punish your brother, if you wish me to. 
Shall I do so?” 

“Yes, mother. He is a careless naughty 
boy. 

But think again, Emma. You may be 
sorry after it is done. You are satisfied 
that it was an accident, and that you were 
as much to blame as your brother. You 
were both careless, and that was the way 
the accident occurred. If I punish him, 
I shall hurt him more than he did you. 
Would it do you any good to see him cry? 
Would it make your face feel any better 
to know that he was suffering pain? 
Think again. I will do just as you wish. 
Shall I punish him ?” 

** No, no, mother,” said Emma, quickly, 
and the tears fell faster than before. ‘I 
know he did not mean to hurt me.” 

“Then go and kiss him, and tell him 
you forgive him for his carelessness; and 
ask him to forgive you, for your anger to- 
ward him.” 

It was asweet sight to see the loving 
children locked in each other’s arms kis- 
sing away each other’s tears! 

Little children, never do or say any- 
thing in anger; but think again, and you 
will always “find the second thought is the 
wisest. 











___ Natural History. 


AN ARMY OF MONKEYS. 


A NOVEL SUSPENSION BRIDGE ! 


“They are coming towards the bridge : 
they will most likely cross by the rocks 
yonder,” observed Raoul. 

‘**How—swim it?” I asked. 
torrent there !”” 

“Oh, no!”’ answered the Frenchman ; 
“monkeys would rather go into fire than 
water. If they cannot leap the stream, 
they will bridge it.” 

“ Bridge it! and how ?” 

“Stop a moment, Captain—you shall 
see.” Thehalf human voices now sound- 
ed nearer, and we could perceive the ani- 
mals were approaching the spot where we 
lay. Presently they appeared on the 
opposite bank, headed by an old grey 
chieftain, and officered like so many sol- 
diers. They were, as Raoul stated, of the 





“Téis.a 


comedreja, or ringtailed tribe. 
One—an aid-de-camp, or chief pioneer, 
perhaps—ran out upon a projecting rock, 


You surely could not have done.| 
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and, after looking across the stream, as if | his great garden. 


calculating the distance, scampered back 
and appeared to communicate with the 
leader. This produced a movement in the 
troop. Commands wre issued, and fa- 
tigue parties were detailed, and marched 
to the front. Meanwhile, several of the 
comedrejas—engineers, no doubt—ran 
along the bank, examining the trees on 
both sides of the arroyo. 

At length, they all collected round a 
tall-wood, that grew over the narrowest 
part of the stream, and twenty or thirty of 
them scampered up its trunk. On reach- 
inga high point, the foremost—a stalwart 
fellow—ran out upon a limb, and, taking 
several turns of his tail around it, slipped 
off, and hung head downwards. The next 
on the limb, also a stout one, climbed 
down the body of the first, and whipping 
his tail tightly round the neck and forearm 
of the latter, dropped offin his turn, and 
hung head down. ‘The third repeated this 
manouvre upon the second, and the fourth 
upon the third, and so on, until the last 
one upon the string rested his forepaws 
upon the ground. 

The living chain now commenced swing- 
ing backwards and forwards like the pen- 
dulum of a clock. The motion was slight 
at first, but gradually increased, the lower- 
most monkey striking his hands violently 
on the earth as he passed the tangent of 
the oscillating curve. Several others upon 
the limbs above aided the movement. 

This continued until the monkey at the 
end of the chain was thrown among the 
branches of a tree on the opposite bank. 
Here, after two or three vibrations, he 
clutched a limb, and held fast. This 
movement was executed adroitly, just at 
the culminating point of the oscillation, in 
order to save the intermediate links from 
the violence of a too sudden jerk! 

The chain was now fast at both ends, 
forming a complete suspension bridge, over 
which the whole troop, to the number of 
four or five hundred, passed with the ra- 
pidity of thought. 

It was onepf the most comical sights I 
ever beheld, to witness the quizzical ex- 
pression of countenances along that living 
chain ! 

The troop was now on the other side, 
but how were the animals forming the 
bridge to get themselves over? This was 
the question that suggested itself. Man- 
ifestly, by number one letting go his tail. 
But then the point d’ appui on the other 
side was much lower down, and number 
one with half a dozen of his neighbors, 
would be dashed against the opposite bank, 
or soused in the water. 

Here, then, was a problem, and we 
waited with some curiosity for a solution. 
It was soon solved. A monkey was seen 
attaching his tail to the lowest on the 
bridge, another girded him in a similar 
manner, and another, and so on, until a 

* dozen or more were added to the string. 
These last were all powerful fellows; and 
running up a high limb, they lifted the 
bridge into a position almost horizontal. 

Then a scream from the last monkey of 
the new formation warned the tail end that 
all was ready; and the next moment the 
whole chain was swung over, and landed 
safely on the opposite bank. The lower- 
most links now dropt off like a melting 
candle, while the higher one leaped to the 
»ranches and came down by the trunk. 
The whole troop then scampered off into 
the chapparal and disappeared !—Capt. 

Reid's Adventures in South America. 
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THE SENSITIVE PLANT. 


My mother and her three children came 
back to live with grandfather. The chil- 
dren were very glad to leave the city and 
zo into the country, where the large green 
fields were, and shady trees to play under. 
Grandfather had a beautiful garden; he 
loved a garden dearly, and he had taken 
great pains to fill it with fine fruits and 
flowers. It stretched to the brink ofa 
small creek. Here was a summer house 
covered witR wood-bine. It was very cool 
and pleasant in the summer house. 

Grandfather gave Robert and myself a 
little spot for our garden. We were very 
much pleased to have a little garden of 
our own; every morning and evening we 
worked in it. Grandfather once said, he 
thought it was the nicest looking corner in 














This made us very 
glad. 

One day a gentleman came to see us 
from afar. He visited the garden, and 
talked a great deal about gardens and 
flowers. We thought he loved them as 
much as grandfather and mother did. When 
he went away, he patted me on the head 
and said, “‘I will send you some seeds of 


the sensitive plant, my child, to plant in ' 


your dear little spot.” 
The seeds came, and mother kept them 
carefully for next spring, when we took 


more pains than usual, in making our gar- | 


den, on account of our beautiful new plant. 
No. sooner was it planted, than we longed 
to see it up; every morning we ran to 
look for it. ‘I hope it don’t mean to 
cheat us,” cried Robert, after waiting long 
in vain. Mamma said she did not think 
it meant any such thing ; perhaps it was 
waiting for more sunshine. 

After many days, something began to 
turn up the earth. ‘It’s come, it’s come! 
the sensitive plant has come through,” I 
cried in joy, racing to mamma’s chamber ; 
“It’s got here at last; come and see, 
mamma.” Never was flower plant watch- 
ed with deeper interest. 

As the weather became warmer, small 
branches came out of the parent stem and 
grew rapidly. One day as Robert and I 
worked in our garden, by chance he 
brushed his hand rudely against it. Lo, 
the little leaves folded themselves sudden- 
ly together, and shrunk down towards the 
earth; it looked abashed and frightened. 
** See the sensitive plant,” I cried; “* Rob- 
ert, you have killed it.” ‘* It can’t be,” 
said Robert. We looked at it in wonder. 
‘“* Let’s go and tell mamma, and ask what 
it means.” Robert ran for her. Mean- 
while I hung over the plant with the 
greatest curiosity; it began to stir itself 
again. 

“It’s not dead, it’s only terribly fright- 
ened,” I cried, as Robert and mother came 
down the walk. ‘Then she told us it was 
for this reason called the sensitive plant, 
because it shrunk so timidly from the touch, 
modestly hanging down its little leaves 
and branches. It seems to Kave the pow- 
er of feeling in a great degree, in this re- 
spect differing from many other plants. 
As we stood and looked, the little thing 
raised itself up, and opened its leaves ; 
mamma touched it again with her finger ; 
it shrank away from her instantly. ‘This 
is queer enough,” cried Robert; “I am 
glad the gentleman sent it.”” Robert was 
for showing it to every body; indeed he 
was never tired of trying its wonderful 
properties, and whether it did really feel 
or not, was a question we talked over a 
dozen times a week. It was a wonder to 
all the children round. At length some 
one told us it would lose its sensitive pow- 
er, if we tried it too often. Henceforth 
we began to be very choice of it. 

One day I came home from school very 
ill-humored. I ran through the long en- 
try into the garden. Catching a view of 
mamma at our garden, I ran across the 
beet-beds toward her. She was handling 
our sensitive plant. ‘* Oh,” I cried, ** you 
are always hurting my sensitive plant; 
you shant.” She looked up into my face. 
‘The cow has been in the garden,” she 
said, then arose and walkedaway. I bent 
down. Behold the print of a cow’s hoof, 
directly on the spot where it grew; one 
side of it was torn and broken, but the 
dirt had been carefully brushed off and the 
stalk set erectly up. And mamma in her 
thoughtful love had gone to its help. 

How had I spoken to her; how had I 
repaid her care. Her look of sad surprise 
and mild rebuke pierced my heart. I would 
have given anything to recall those angry 
words. I wanted to run and throw my 
arms around her neck, and ask her forgive- 
ness. Standing on tiptoe, with the tears 
blurring my sight,I looked anxiously around 
the garden to find her. She was gone. 
No good opportunity came that afternoon 
of seeking her forgiveness, and if it had, 
perhaps, I felt too much ashamed of my 
wicked conduct to speak of it. | That 
night I lay down upon my pillow with a 
great weight upon my heart. 

‘* Mamma, dearmamma, I did not mean 
to,” Isobbed aloud, when the lamp was 
taken away and it was dark. Alas, she 
did not hear. 

During the week I tried all I could to be 
a dutiful, obedient child, in the hope of 
making up for my oeery words; but they 





had been spoken, and could not be unspok- 
en. I remembered them, if she did not. 
The sensitive plant never looked to me as 
it had done. 
Twenty years passed away from that 
summer, and I was then away in a distant 
part of the land. A letter was brought 
to me one evening, saying that my mother 
was very ill. I went to my chamber with 
an aching heart. The thought that I 


' might never see my mother again, filled 


me with grief. In the night I awoke think- 
ing of it. ‘* Mother, dearest mother,” I 
cried, ‘‘ would that I were near you.” 
Then came vividly to my mind the angry, 
unkind words which I had spoken twenty 
years before. It added to my sorrow; I 
thought of all her tender love, all the hap- 
py and beautiful hours which we had pass- 
ed together. I tried to comfort myself 
with thinking how happy I had made her, 
how much I had added to her enjoyments ; 
but alas, it could not make up to my own 
heart for the angry, harsh words spoken 
twenty years before. I could not forget 
them; I gould not blot them out; they 
came and doubled my grief. I had 
often remembered them before, but now 
they seemed sharper than a two edged 
sword. 

Harsh, unkind language to my mother, 
my dearest and best friend; she who loved 
me so dearly, who bore so patiently with 
all my faults, who with such a kind and 
steady hand led me in right paths, who 
nursed me in sicknesss, and cared for me 
as no one else could. I could never repay 
her. Even now, whenever I sit down 
and call to mind what a dear, good moth- 
er she has been, I weep for the sin of those 
wicked words. I wish I could forget them. 
Oh, I wish they had never, never been 
said. To this day I cannot look at asen- 
sitive plant but with sadness. Sin casts 
long, dark shadows on all our pleasures. 

Should any children read this story, I 
hope they will learn a sad and solemn 
lesson from it. If you would not lay up 
in your heart sorrows for future time, which 
will never heal, be kind, obedient, respect- 
ful to your mother, to your father. At 
best, you can never repay their love. 
Strive todo what you can. Make them 
happy; watch your lips lest any word 
escape, that will wound their feelings ; 
if once said, it can never be unsaid. Al- 
ways bear in mind the command given by 
God himself, ‘‘ Honor thy father and thy 
mother.”—Am. Messenger. 


Sabbath School. 
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more than once, and dipped his fingers in- 
to the treacle. He continued to do so 
from time to time, as he walked on. At 
last he let fall a drop on his dress, which he 
tried in vain to rub off. All this was seen 
by his teacher at a little distance. 

At school, the same afternoon, the 
teacher said he had a story to tell; and 
he began. ‘When I was walking down 
the street to-day, I saw a little boy; his 
mother had sent him, I suppose, to buy 
some treacle at a shop, Whatis treacle?” 

The children said, ‘It is good to eat. 
Treacle sweetens our bread.’ All of them 
seemed much amused ; but there was one 
present, who soon hung down his head, 
and looked very much ashamed. 

The master ended the account of what 
he had seen, and added, ‘** Now, children, 
do you think it was right of this boy to 
steal the treacle, when his mother trusted 
him to bring ithome?’ ‘Nosir.’ * What 
do you think of this boy? Is he at school 
at this moment? Let me look and see if 
the mark of the treacle is on his dress 
now?’ ‘J'll not do it again,’ said the 
guilty boy. His master then spoke to 
him-by himself; but, while he reproved 
him, he also encouraged him for having 
owned his fault. All the other children 
had also received a lesson, for all have the 
same wicked and ceceitful hearts by nature ; 
all need the blood of Jesus Christ to cleanse 
them, and the Holy Spirit to renew them, 
or they can never be fit to enter the king- 
dom of God. 

There are many other boys and girls 
who do things that they would be ashamed 
of, if their teachers or parents were look- 
ing at them, forgetting that God is every- 
where. Such children put me in mind of 
the convolvulus flower. How bright and 
beautiful it looks, as it hangs on the stem 
from which it springs; but, if you take it 
away, it withers sooner than any other 
blossom. So rushes and other such plants, 


look green by the water side, but very 


soon die; and the Bible tells us, Job viii. 
13: ‘So are the paths of all that forget 
God; and the hypocrite’s hope shall per- 
ish.” Hypocrites are those who seem 
good, but really are not so. * Are there 
not many well-taught children who honor 
God with their lips, but in heart are far 
from him, and to whom the description 
given by Ezekiel may be applied, ‘ And 
they sit before thee as my people, and 
they hear thy words, but they will not do 
them; for with their mouth they show 
much love, but their heart goeth after their 
covetousness,’ Ezek. xxxiiil. 31.—London 
Child’s Companion. 











IN SCHOOL AND OUT. 


It is not always that children understand 
how their lessons in school should influence 
their conduct out of school. In some 
schools in Scotland, much attention has 
been given to.this point; and one or two 
anecdotes may be given, to show how the 
scholars were warned against the first ri 


sings of evil, and taught to resist tempta- 


tion—even in little things. 


The master of an infant school missed as 


favorite pink, which had been gathered 
from the flower-bed in the play-ground, 
of which he took great care. 











Learning. 
















As such aaa 


thing seldom happened, when the childreng oir 









met again in the gallery, and had gone 


through their lessons, after silence wa 


obtained, he told them that he had lost! Bae # 


a very pretty flower, and feared that one 
of them had pluckedit. He said, that they 
had often been told that stealing was sin- 
ful—that they had been forbidden to pull 
any of the flowers in the play-ground— 
that to take what was not their own was 
to break the eighth commandment, and 
offend the great God, who has said, ‘ thou 
shalt not steal;’ and that ‘ His eyes are 
in every place, beholding the evil and the 
good.” , 

Here a little girl stood up, with tears in 
her eyes, and she held in her hand the 
flower which the teacher hac missed. 
She said, ‘ Master, here is the pink; and 
I will not touch the flowers any more.’ It 
is hoped the lesson will be useful to her as 
long as she lives; for the Bible says, 
‘Train up a child in the way he should 
go; and when he is old he will not depart 
from it.’ 

Another teacher, one day, saw one of 
his little scholars in the street, carrying a 
pot of treacle, which was covered with a 
cloth. The child lifted up the cloth 











BOSTON FREE SCHOOLS.—14. 
WINTHROP scHooL.—Established 18386. 

East St. Erected 1835. Cost, $23,897 

This school was originally organized like 
the Johnson, in the latter part of 1845, 
and the boys took possession of this house 
in September, 1836, under Franklin Forbes, 
All branches, except writing, were taught 
by the master. Mr. F. resigned in De- 
cember, 1837, and Mr. Williams succeed- 
ed him in January, 1848. The school con- 
tinued under its original organization till 
April, 1841, when it was made a mixed 
school, and Mr. Gould was chosen Wri- 
ting Master. In 1847, the boys were sent 
to form the Quincy School, then organiz- 
ing, and the girls were separated into the 
North and South Winthrop schools, which 
are entirely distinct and independent of 
each other. Before this change the house 
was without many indispensable conve- 
niences. Dr. Thomas M. Brewer, Chair- 
man of the school, interested himself in the 
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matter, and after untiring efforts, succeed- 
ed in having the house enlarged and im- 
proved, after a plan projected by Mr. Wil- 
liams, dividing the two stories into four 
separate rooms each. Its interior arrange- 
ments are now commodious and superior, 
as well as the school itself. 
[ Boston Almanac. 
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[FROM A CORRESPONDENT.] 


EDUCATION OF IDIOTS. 


This is a subject which is beginning to at- 
tract much attention in our State; and it is 
very proper that the readers of the Companion 
should know something about it. 

An idiot is one who seems not to have the 
faculties common to rational beings. Idiocy is 
not insanity; which evil implies the full ex- 
istance of all the powers of the mind, but that 
they are out of order, and cannot be used as 
they should be. But idiocy is the want of 
those powers, or implies the existence of them 
in a degree so feeble, as to raise the idiot only 
a little above mere brute animals. 

Some of these miserable beings seem to 
have entered the world in this condition; and 
not a few have been made idiots by improper 
treatment, when infants or children. Take 
the following melancholy case, as a specimen, 
probably of many more. “A neighbor who was 
acting as nurse and assistant, took the poor 
babe, soon after its birth, close to a hot stove, 
and began to rub its head with strong rum, 
warming his head by the stove, in order to 
make it soak in the rum the better, and rubbing 
with her hand, fora long time diligently, until 
a whole teacup full had been used. Of course 
a considerable portion must have been absorb- 
ed, and the effect upon the nervous system 
was powerful. The babe slept profoundly, 
aud could not be aroused till the third day !” 
The result was that of perfect idiocy. 

But how various soever may have been the 
causes of this evil, it is sad to think how nu- 
merous are the cases of it. By an examina- 
tion of nearly one hundred towns, by agents 
appointed by the State, there were found five 
hundred and seventy-five human beings, who 
are condemned to hopeless idiocy. If other 
parts ofthe State contain as many in propor- 
tion, there cannot be less than fifteen hundred 
in the Commonwealth, What a multitude 
of miserable creatures! What a scene would 
they present, were they to be brought together, 
and we should pass around among them! What 
revolting spectacles would meet our eyes! 

The question has been raised, cannot some- 
thing be done to raise these beings from their 
degraded condition? In Paris, some years 
ago, an institution was opened for the purpose 
of making experiments in order to ascertain 
what could be done for them. And great suc- 
cess has attended their efforts. 

And the General Court of this State has vo- 
ted a handsome sum of money for the purpose 
of making atrial among ourselves. This Act 
was passed in April 1846, and the Commis- 
sioners appointed, made report in 1848. By 
their labors and inquiries, many very important 
and interesting facts were brought to light, 
concerning the number, condition, treatment, 
&c., of this class of persons. “They were 
found of all sorts and grades of idiocy, from the 
mere simpleton, who has speech and some in- 
telligence, though not quite enough to take 
care of himself, and his own affairs, down to 
the speechless and driveling idiot, who has no 
thought, no affection, and no care about any 
thing. They are ofall ages, from the child, 
who is entering upon his dark and chieer- 
less pilgrimage of life, without more thought 
of his relations with man or his duty to God, 
than a young animal, up to the old man who is 
closing his career without a knowledge of the 
joys and sorrows of the world he is leaving, 
and without a thought about his lot in the 
world before him.” 

Some of these creatures were found mild, 
affectionate, docile; while others are a help- 

less prey to dreadful passions, depraved appe- 
tites and disgusting propensities. 

There are some very interesting facts about 
the treatment and improvement of this class of 
persons, which will interest my young readers, 
and which, if possible, I will set before them 
in some subsequent article. Stema. 





Pic-nic at Soutn Tamwortu.—We have | 


received an account of the Celebration of In- 
dependence dt Tamworth. We are glad our 
young friends had such a pleasant time of it. 
Hope they will all live to have another next 
year. But we think it not best to publish the 
account at this late day, after so many similar 
statements have been given in the papers. 


{\G> “Looking for Promises,”’—* The War- 
rant,”— Washerwoman’s Daughter,” and oth- 
er Communications, will be published as fast 
as we can find room in our columns. 


(G> “Aunt Fanny's Letters,” next week. 


LETTER 10 THE EDITOR. 


Mr. Editor,—Though I have never seen you, 
I thought I would write to let you know how 
I want the Youth’s Companion. It may well 
be called so, for it is my companion during my 
walks, and in the long evenings of winter, ana 
when I am alone, I make it a practice of going 
to the bookcase and getting my Companions, 
but I cannot long, for I have read them so 
much, that | have worn them all out—so I want 
some new ones. I have two brotfiers and two 
sisters, and they have all taken them but me, 
so now I think it is my turn. Please send on 
my paper directed to Fanny M. Weaver, Ar- 
cadia, Fairville, Wayne Co., N. Y 

May, 1850. 








Variety. 








“IPF YOU LAUGH AT ME, I'LL LAUGH 
AT YOU” 

This motto originated from a small lad, who 
was not considered so smart as some of the lit- 
tle girls and boys who read the papers, al- 
though he acted more wisely than many do, 
who are prized for their good sense. As he 
was not so bright as some, he often said things 
of which his mates would make fun, and laugh 
at, but this would not provoke him to anger; 
although it may be supposed he did not like to 
be laughed at, any better than you would. 
But all he would say was—“If you laugh at 
me, I'll laugh at you.” And so the strife 
would end, before it was begun. 

Many little boys and girls, and even great 
boys and girls, are not always as wise as he 
was. If they are laughed at, they often break 
out into a fit of passion, and sometimes foam, 
almost like a mad dog; and scold away, just 
as if it would do themselves a great good, or 
some one else a great hurt, when in nine cases 
out of ten, they do themselves a hundred times 
more harm, than they do any body else. 

It is always best to be mild, smooth, and 
slow to anger, and not to let trifles fret and 
trouble us; if we do, although we may make 
others unhappy, the greatest injury will befall 
ourselves. Now, when we get misused, let us 
laugh it off, and we shall not be half so liable 
to often and repeated insults, as though we 
were inclined to make much out of every little, 
and to construe every smile into a sneer, or 
every look into an insult.—4 Leaf from Old 
Uncle John’s Book. 


—@—— 
SYMPATHY. 


A mother who was inthe habit of asking her 
children, before they retired at night, what 
they had done during the day, to make others 
happy, found her young twin daughters silent. 
The older ones spoke modestly of deeds and 
dispositions, founded on the golden rule, “ Do 
unto others as you would they should do unto 
you.” Still those little bright faces were bow- 
ed in silence. 

The question was repeated. ‘I can remem- 
ber nothing good allthis day, dear mother; 
only one of my school fellows was happy be- 
cause she had gained the head of the class, 
and I smiled on her and ran to kissher. So 
she said I was good. This is all, dear mother.” 

The other spoke still more timidly. “A little 
girl who sat by me on the bench at school, had 
lost a baby brother. 1 saw that while she 
studied her lesson, she hid her face in her 
book, and cried. I felt sorry, and laid my 
face on the same book and cried with her. 
Then she looked up, and was comforted, and 

ut her arms round my neck. But I donot 

now why she said that I had done her good.” 

The mother knew how to prize the first 
blossomings of sympathy. She said, “Come 
to my arms, beloved ones! To rejoice with 
those who rejoice, and to weep with those who 
weep, is to obey our blessed Redeemer.” 

a 


A CONVERTED INDIAN. 


“T understand,” said John Sunday, the con- 
verted Indian Chief, to acongregation which 
he was called to address at Plymouth, in the 

ear 1837, that many of you are disappointed, 
Leseuns I have not brought my Indian dress 
with me. ~ Perhaps if I had it on, you would 
be afraid of me. Do you wish to know how I 
dressed when I was a Pagan Indian? I will 
tell you. My face was covered with red paint. 
I stuck feather’s in my hair. I wore a blanket 
and leggins. I had silver ornaments on my 
breast, a rifle on my shoulder, a tomahawk and 
scalping knife in my belt. That was my 





dress then. Now do you wish to know why I 


| Cause, 





wear it no longer? You will find the cause in 
2d Corinthians, 5th chapter, and 17th verse; 
‘Therefore, ifany man be in Christ, he is a new 
creature; old things are done away; behold 
allthings are become new. When I became 
a Christian, feathers and paint ‘done away.’ 
I gave my silver ornaments to the mission 
Scalping knife,‘done away; toma- 
hawk ‘done away.’ That is my tomahawk 
now,” said he, holding up, at the same time, a 
copy of the Ten Commandments in the Ojibwa 
language. ‘Blanhet’done away.’ “ Behold,” 
he exclaimed, in a manner in which simplicity 
and dignity of character were combined, “ Be- 
hold, all things are become new!”--Alder’s 
Wesleyan Mission. 
a 


UNEXPECTED CUSTOMER. 


A fine, splendid deer, four feet high, paid a 
visit to the citizens of Bangor, as we learn 
from the Mercury, on Wednesday evening, 
it is supposed for the purpose of celebrating 
the anniversary of the glorious Fourth. But 
the rudeness of the reception which he met with 
entirely confused his mind, and in his fright, 
he unceremoniously committed serious damage 
on the premises of several ofthe shop keepers. 
He leaped into the stores of the Messrs. Hem- 
enway & Hersey, through a splendid show 
window, the glass for which cost &75, and 
made his egress through a light of glass ina 
side window 14 by 19 inches in size. He next 
entered the store of Mr. T. G. Stickney, through 
the window, and smashed a splendid mirror, 
which cost $125. His exploits in glass break- 
ing count up about $250 in cost. He was 
finally captured, skinned and quartered by five 
pursuers. The poor fellow paid dearly for in- 
dulging the promptings of his patriotism.—Cour. 

———~p———__- 


LOVELINESS 


What constitutes true loveliness? Not the 
polished brow, the gaudy dress, nor the show 
and parade of fushionable life. A woman may 
have all the outward marks of beauty, and yet 
not possess a lovely character. It is the be- 
nevolent disposition—the kind acts—and the 
christian deportment. It is in the heart, where 
meekness, truth, affection, humility are found 
—where we look for loveliness, nor do we 
look in vain. The woman who can soothe the 
aching heart, smoothe the wrinkled brow, alle- 
viate the anguish of the mind, and pour the 
balm of consolation in the wounded breast, pos- 
sesses, in an eminent degree, true loveliness of 
character. She is the real companion of man, 
and does the work ofan angel. It is sucha 
character that blesses with warmth and sun- 
shine,and maketh earth to resemble the para- 
dise of God. 


_—_—_————— 


A RAT STORY. 


Rev. Walter Colton, in his diary of a voyage 
to California in a man-of-war, entitled “ Deck 
and Port,” relates the following capital rat, 
story: 

“T have always felt some regard for a rat 
since my cruise in the Constellation. We 
were fitting for sea at Norfolk, and taking in 
water and provisions ; a plank was resting on 
the sill of one of the ports which communicat- 
ed with the wharf. On a bright moonlight 
evening, we discovered two rats on the plank 
coming into the ship. a 

The foremost was leading the other by a 
straw, one end of which each held in his mouth. 
We managed to capture them both, and found 
to our surprise, the one led by the other was 
blind. His faithful friend was trying to get 
him on board, where he would have comforta- 
ble quarters during a three years’ cruise. We 
felt no disposition to kill either, and landed 
them on the wharf. How many there are in 
this world, to whom the fidelity of that rat 
readeth a lesson.’ 

—_—e—— 


“SAVE MAMMA!” 


A touching incident occurred recently, at a 
steamboat sinking in the Missouri river, near 
St. Louis. Among the persons who were 
swept overboard, were a woman, and a boy 
about twelve years of age. A man on the 
steamer seeing the boy buffeting the waves 
just beyond the boat, threw hima rope, and 
called to him to take hold of it. ‘The little fel- 
low replied, “ Never mind me—! can swim— 
save mamma.” ‘They were both rescued.-Reap’. 

a 


MAKING PEOPLE CHARITABLE. 


It is often easier to obtain favors from the 
pride than the charity of men. A shrewd 
preacher, after an eloquent charity sermon, 
said to his hearers, “ Iam afraid from the sym- 
pathy displayed in your countenances, that 
some of you may give too much. [ caution 
you, therefore, that you should be just before 
you are generous, and wish you to understand 
that we desire no one who cannot pay his debts, 
to put anything in the plate.” The collection 
was a rousing one. 

——_—.——_—_ 

Lupicrous ANNoUNCEMENT.—A country 
clergyman being opposed to the use of the vi- 
olin inthe church service, was, however, over- 
ruled by his congregation, who determined upon 
having one. On the following Sunday, the 
parson commenced the service ly exclaiming 
in long drawn accents, “You may fi-d-d-l-e 
and s-i-n-g the 40th psayp 


£ 





A STUDENT OF LINDLEY MURRAY. 


An old footman having read Lindley Mur- 
ray, was afterwards very precise in his an- 
nouncements when ushering in visitors. On 
one occasion, a gentleman named Foot, with 
a daughter on each arm, was ushered into the 
drawing room with this introduction: “ Mr. 
Foot and the two Misses Feet.” 

———_——__ 

My Own.—A little heathen child was in- 
quired of by her teacher, if there was anythine 
which she — — her own. She hesitated 
a moment, and looking up, very humbly repli 
‘Ithink there is? "What iy it? Aer ree 


teacher. ‘I think,’ said she, ‘that my sins are 
my own,’ 


“ Give a man the secure possession of a bleak 
rock, says a forcible English writer, “and he 
will turn it into a garden. Give a nine years’ 


lease of a garden, and he will turn it into a 
desert.” 


“The Kentucky Infant” is the title given 
to Andrew H. Brand, a youth of 14, who has 
lately arrived at Louisville for exhibition. He 
weighs 5C0 pounds, measures 6 feet around the 


waist, and 3 1-2 around the thigh—height 5 
feet 6 inches. ; 


The Christian sojourns on earth, but dwells 


in heaveu ; a pilgrim in the desert, but an en- 
rolled denizen of the skies. 





ortr. 


_———— 
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THE NUMMING BIRD. 
Anna with a smiling face, 

Came from the garden bowers, 


And brought, to put in mother’s vase, 
An apronful of flowers. 


She chose sweet pinks and roses red, 
Lillies and larkspur blue; 

“Pil paint a bunch like this,” she said, 
And held it up to view. 


The work began—and all the while 
Her busy brush was glancing, 

Her mother looked, with pleasant sinile, 
To see the flower advancing. 


But suddenly a noise was heard, 
And Anna quick upstarted ; 
A lovely little humming bird 
Straight through the window darted. 


With outstretched arm and eager hand, 
All round and round she chased him; 

Caught him, and quickly on the stand 
Beneath a tumbier placed him. 


And there his little wings he beat 
Against the tumbler o’er him, 

And tried to reach the roses sweet 
That bloomed so bright before him. 


At first, when Anna saw the same, 
She laughed with glad surprise ; 

But then a thought of sadness came, 
And tears were in her eyes. 


It pained her tender heart to see 
The dear bird struggling so; 

“He wants among the flowers to be— 
Mother, I'll let him go.” 


“Tm sure I should have cried if you 
Had kept me in to-day ; 
And humming birds love freedom too ;— 
There, darling, fly away.” [ Floweret. 
Rae tee oe ace 


A MOTHER’S LOVE. 
BY MISS CATHERINN H. WATERMAN. 


A mother’s love! the fadeless light 
That glimmers o’er our weary way ; 
A star amid the clouds of night, 
An ever-burning, quenchless ray. 
A guarding power, thro’ good and ill, 
Where’er the truant footsteps rove ; 
A ceaseless, flowing, sparkling rill, 
A fount of hope—u mother’s love. 


A mother’s love—it whispers first 
Above the cradled infant’s head, 
And when those human blossoms burst, 
Her bosom’s still the flowret’s bed. 
When their bright summer day has past, 
And autumn clouds hang dark above, 
It lingers round us to the last, 
That dearest boon—a mother’s love. 


And yet how off our footsteps roam, 
Through pleasure’s bright, alluring maze, 
Forgetful of the ties of home, 
And all the joys of earlier days! 
But there’s a charm to lure them back, 
And like the weary, wandering dove, 
The heart rewings its childhood’s track, 
To that one ark,—a mother’s love. 
EE 


DAILY DUTY. 
In the morning let me be 
Ever mindful, Lord, of thee ; ® 
Thankful for the night of rest, 
Gift of Him who toves me best. 


In the hours of busy day, 
Whether working or at play, 
Lord, be near me, make me know, 
Thou beholdest all below. 


In the evening let me feel 

Thou art with me, when I kneel, 
Then protect my helpless head, 
While I slumber on my bed. 
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